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Notes. 


ROYAL CHRISTMASES AT 
GLOUCESTER. 


In summing up the character of William the 
Conqueror after his death the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ incidentally states that 
““each year he wore his crown thrice, as often as 
he was in England : on Easter he wore it at Win- 
chester, on Whitsuntide at Westminster, on 
Christmas at Gloucester: and at these times 
there were with him all the powerful men from 
over all England: archbishops and_ bishops, 
abbots and earls, thanes and knights.”’ 
Unfortunately, only one instance of his 
keeping Christmas at Gloucester is recorded 
in the ‘Chronicle,’ viz., in the year 1085 ; 
but that was a memorable occasion, for it 
was then that “ with his Council he held his 
Court there for five days,” and “after a 
great meeting and deep conference with his 
Witan concerning this land,’’ its extent, how 
it was held, and by whom, both at that time 
and in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
he sent his men over all England into each 
shire to make these inquiries. 


The record of these is the famous Domes- 
day Book. The “ legati’’ or commissioners 
must have been chosen and started on their 
mission directly after Christmas, if their 
work was brought to the King at Winchester 
the following Easter (5 April); but this is 
almost incredible. 

There is no record of a royal charter 
executed here at this time which would 
have furnished us with the names of those 
then and there present. 

The townsfolk of Gloucester must have 
been some months in preparing for this 
annual visitation, whether the King came or 
not. When he did, he and the royal 
family, with the household officials and his 
guard, would be in residence in the castle ; 
the great ecclesiastics would be found 
room for in the conventual buildings of the 
Abbey; the inns would be full of guests, 
and many others would be billeted on the 
inhabitants. 

The Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Worcester, the Earl of Chester, and some 
others had houses in the town, as we learn 
from the Survey. 

The King in state would attend high mass 
on Christmas Day (a Thursday that year) 
in Abbot Serlon’s great but unfinished 
church of St. Peter, which was not, however, 
consecrated until 15 July, 1100. 

The King would leave Gloucester early 
in the new year by the south gate, the 
assembled peers and councillors there 
bidding him ‘“ Adieu’’ and then dispersing. 
He himself with his retinue would go on to 
Berkeley, where his provost Roger would be 
ready to receive him ; then on to the Bishop 
of Coutances’ castle of Bristol, then hunting 
in Kingswood, and so to Bath Abbey. The 
leisurely progress through the West was 
according to fixed rules as to place and 
date, the King staying and being enter- 
tained for one night at various ancient 
demesnes of the Crown during the next three 
months, apparently journeying through 
Somerset and Dorset, until he was due at 
Winchester in April. 

This was the Conqueror’s last Christmas 
in England. 





It is evident that William Rufus, like his 
father, continued to keep Christmas in state 
| at Gloucester as often as he could when in 
'England. It is recorded that he did so in 
| 1093 and in 1099, whichZwas the last cele- 
| bration there. 
| Henry I. elected*to keep Christmas at 
Westminster, and Gloucester, then deserted 
for good, suffered a further,calamity, for the 
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town and abbey were destroyed by fire on | 


Friday, 6 June, 1101. 

So the yearly royal itinerary came to an 
end, and, confined as it was within the 
bounds of Wessex, it looks almost as if it 
had existed from the days of the Heptarchy. 

In some respects the Western Circuit of 
the judges may be said to represent this 
itinerary even now. A. 8. ELtis. 

Westminster. 





CHRISTMAS : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTES. 
(Continued from 10 8. xii. 506.) 
TWENTY-FirtH List. 

1630. Certaine of David’s Psalmes intended 
for Christmas Carolls titted to the most common 
but solempne Tunes, every where familiarly 
used. By William Slatyer. Printed by Robert 
Young. S8vo. 

1689. On Christmas Day the Holy 
Communion was celebrated in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Trim, co. Meath. In the night of the 
same day John Keating, “a church rap- 
paree,’’ a soldier in Lord Kenmare’s regi- 
ment, entered the church at midnight, 
intending to plunder the “altar.” On 
attempting 
‘*to break one of the folding doors leading to the 
communion table....he saw several glorious and 
amazing sights, but one ugly black thing gave 
him a great souse on the poll, which drove him 
immediately into so great disorder that he tore 
all the clothes off his back and ran naked about 
the streets.”’-—Quoted from King’s ‘State of 
Ireland’ in Butler’s ‘ Notices of Trim,’ 4th ed., 
1861, pp. 166-7. 

1719. Thomas Hearne, ‘ Guilielmi Neu- 
brigensis Historia,’ contains notes on Christ- 
mas Carols, and the ‘‘ Boar’s Head,” from a 
copy printed by W. de Worde, 1521, ii. 744-5. 

1734. ‘ Round About our Coal Fire, or Christ- 
mas Entertainments,’ 4th ed., pp. 64.—Dr. 
Rimbault wrote at 2 S. viii. 481 a long account 
of this curious collection. 

1808. Sir Walter Scott, ‘ Marmion.’—The 
introduction to Canto VI., addressed to 
Richard Heber, is a description of Christmas 


festivities and customs, and the first seven | 





1895. Rev. T. L. Kingsbury. Christmas and 
Epiphany, their doctrinal significance. 12mo. 

{n.d.] Christmas Carols. J. W. Parker, for 
the S.P.C.K. 4to, pp. 8. 

1909. Robert de la Sizeranne. Le Miroir de 
la Vie, Série 2: L’Esthétique des Noéls, pp. 1-48- 

1909. English Christmas Carols, 1400-1700. 
With some of later date, including poems by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Gleddington Sy- 
monds, Christina Rossetti, and William Morris. 
Collected and arranged by Edith Rickert. With 
eight photogravure plates.—A long notice of the 
preceding in The Times Lit. Supp., 23 Dec., 1909. 

1909. Carols and Carol Singing.—Christmas. 
Day.—Two articles in The Times, 25 Dec. 

1910. R. L. Gales. Studies in Arcady.— 
Contains ‘The Ox and the Ass of the Nativity,’ 
and ‘ Christmas Beer in Workhouses.’ 


W. C. B. 


Some time ago I met with a pamphlet of 
which the following is a copy of the title- 
page :— 

An Enquiry | into the | Origin of Christmas 
Day : | shewing that this and the other | Festivals 
of the Christian Church | are continuations of | 
The Heathen Feasts of Antiquity. | together with 
| Remarks on the | Celebrated Number Three, 
which has been made sacred by | Pagan Supei- 
stition. 

What agreement hath the Temple of God with 
Idols ? | Ye cannot drink of the Cup of the Lord 
and the Cup of Demons. Paul. 

Quid fiet ? Ab ipsis 
Saturnalibus hic fugisti ? 
Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere: 
Hor. Sat. 
By Israel Worsley. 

Plymouth : | printed and sold, for the Author, | 
by John Commins. | Sold also in’ London, b, 
R. Hunter, and D. Eaton. | 1820. 

It was dedicated to the ‘“‘ Members of the 
Unitarian Fund,” and contains 66 pages, 
30 of which are devoted to a denunciation 
of the observance of Christmas Day, the 
rest of the pamphlet being occupied with a 
study of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

A. J. Davy. 


harra-. 


Torquay. 





MOVING PICTURES TO CINEMATO- 
GRAPHS. 


notes to that canto are illustrations thereof. | AN account of the most import tant devices 


1809. A Christmas Box for the Advocates of | 
Bull-Baiting, particularly addressed to the in- 
habitants of Uppingham. 12mo. 

1857. H.C. Andersen. 
to my English Friends. 
Charles Dickens. 


1874. Joseph Dixon. Case of Poisoning by | 


Berries of Mistletoe. —In The British Medical 
Journal, 

1880. Paul Aréne. 
Grand Saint Antoine. 
Paris. 


Contes de Noél. 4to. 


La Vraye Tentation du, 


fourteenth and 


which have become prominent in the world 


of entertainment since the moving- -picture 


| ¥ » € 
‘A. Cheistesas Greeting | toy was exhibited in Fleet Street in 1709 


12mo.—Dedicated to | 


(see ante, pp. 403, 456) may at this season 
of the year be of interest. 

At the outset it is well to observe that 
spectral pictures, or reflections of moving 
objects, similar to those of the camera or 
the magic lantern, were described in the 
sixteenth centuries. In 
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1679 M. Villette had introduced a large 
mirror which projected images of objects 
in the air. It is upon record that a 
phantasmagoric apparition which dated 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
gave the appearance of life and motion to 
figures in tapestry. 

In 1759 there was shown in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Painting a magic 
picture by Amadeus Vanloo. To the naked 
eye it was an allegorical picture which 
represented the Virtues with their attri- 
butes properly grouped, but -when seen 


through the glass it exhibited the picture of | 


Louis XV. 

The most noteworthy invention of that 
year was the Eidophusikon, which repre- 
sented natural phenomena by moving 
pictures, and was on view in Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square, 3 April, 1781. It was 
invented by De Loutherbourg, the painter, 
who was also termed the panoramist ; but 
the Eidophusikon, it is said, was not a 
panorama. 

The pictorial contrivance known as the 
Panorama owed its origin about 1789 to 
Robert Barker. who gave it that name. 
This was first shown in London in Leicester 
Square. 

Etienne Gaspard Robertson exhibited 
his phantasmagoria in London in 1802. 





melting into each other in a most pleasing and 
surprising manner, before the eyes of the spectator.” 


On 3 June, 1842, it is announced that there 
‘‘will be produced for the first time an extra- 
ordinary novelty, comprising several original 
effects, called Eidoprotean, or changeable portraits.” 

In 1845 the Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life, 
was introduced. It consisted of a cylindrical 
box, open at the top and revolving on a 
stand. Round its side were cut vertical slits. 
and the pictures were arranged on a long 
strip of paper, which was placed round the 
inside of a cylinder, and inspected through 
the slits as the machine revolved. 

In 1848 the Grand Panorama of Paris 


/ by Moonlight was introduced at the Royal 


Colosseum, Regent’s Park ; also the Moving 
Cyclorama of Lisbon. At this time Prof. 
Philipstal brought out his Phantasmagoria, 
with startling spectral illusions, at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The figures were made 
rapidly to increase and decrease in size, to 


jadvance and retreat, dissolve, vanish, and 
| pass into each other, in a manner then 


considered marvellous. 

In 1863 Dircks and Pepper invented 
“a peculiar arrangement of apparatus to associate 
on the same stage a phantom or phantoms with a 
living actor or actors, so that the two may act in 
concert, but which is only an optical illusion as 


| respects the one or more phantoms so introduced.” 


These were ghost illusions performed by | 


The 
on glass, but lacked 


the aid of the phantasmagoric lantern. 
images were painted 


the necessary vitality. They were none the_ 


less startling beings projected on smoke. 

The magic lantern, which had for upwards 
of a century been more or less employed as 
a toy or as a means to frighten people with 
magic pictures. was utilized in 1811 for 
special scenic effects in the production of 
‘The Flying Dutehman’ at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

The Daguerre-Bouton Diorama appeared 
at Regent’s Park in 1823. 

The first recorded device to cause the 
illusion of motion, and known as_ the 
Phenakistoscope, was invented by Plateau 
of Ghent in 1832. It is thus described :— 

““A circular disk, having radial slits round its 
periphery, was blackened on one side, while on the 
other were drawn or painted the various phases of 
motion to be represented. On holding the disk in 
front of a mirror, with the blackened side to the 
eye, and revolving it on its axis, a moving picture 
was seen by looking through the slits.” 

A programme of the New Strand Theatre 
dated 22 February, 1837, announces that 
the entertainment : 

‘will conclude with a grand display of a beautiful 
series of new Phantom Views, imperceptibly 





This was the well-known Pepper’s Ghost,. 


/a device for projecting images of living 


pictures in the air, and exhibited at the 
Royal Polytechnic. 

In 1877 the Praxinoscope, a variation of 
the Zoetrope, in which the pictures were 
seen in revolving mirrors, was devised by C. E. 
Reynaud. The above, of course, were all non- 
photographic applications. 

Now come the most important apparatus. 
in the history of the synthesis of animated 
motion. In 1877 E. Muybridge, with an 
electrically controlled battery of cameras, 
succeeded in obtaining a succession of 
photographs of moving horses, &c., which he 
copied on glass disks and projected in the 
lantern. Later, O. Auschutz adopted the 


| Zoetrope for the display of photographs. 


naming his arrangement the Tachyscope. 
These pictures succeed each other so rapidly 
that the retinal image of one picture is 
retained until the next is superimposed upon 
it, thereby giving to the observer the sense 
of a continuous image in constant motion. 
The Edison WKinetograph, as first pro- 
posed, consisted of a combination of a 
photographic camera and the phonograph. 
by which the words of a speech or play were 
to be recorded simultaneously with photo- 
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| 


graphic impressions of all the movements | 
of the speakers or action. Something of this 
kind is to be seen in London to-day. In| 
1893 Mr. Edison reduced animated photo- | 
graphy to a commercial success by pro- | 
ducing the Kinetoscope 





About the same | 
time M. Demeny patented his Chronophoto- | 
graph, at first called the Biograph, a name | 
afterwards withdrawn. | 
In 1895 Messrs. Lumiére of Paris gave the | 
first demonstration of their now well-known | 
Cinematograph, and in 1898 Mr. Paul | 
patented his Animatograph, at first known | 
as the Theatrograph. These may be called | 
the pioneers of animated photography. | 
Both were first shown in London in Leicester 
Square, where De TLoutherbourg over a 
hundred years before had exhibited his 
moving pictures. Tom JONES. 
[Much information about the Colosseum and 


Panoramas in London will be found at 10S. ii. 485, 
529 ; iii. 52, 116, 189, 255, 437, 496; iv. 365.] 





THE MAKING oF “ CuristMAS.’’—This was 
a matter which depended a great deal upon 
the full of the moon. When she ~waxed 
to her best in the latter or the earlier days 
of November or December, it was best 
with the good folk in Derbyshire, and 1 
believe that there was more wear and tear for 
‘Old Moore’ just before those days of 
the year than in all the rest of the months. 
For it was most important to know all about 
the moon’s phases, or, as some would have 
it, ‘* faces, ’’on account of the “ pig-stickin’,”’ 
the time for which had to be arranged 
between the moon and the “ pig-sticker.” 
If this could not be done before the moon 
*“went wanin’,” it boded ill for all that a 
cottager could get out of the pig which had 
been tended during six months. There was 
all the difference between killing on a waxing 
or @ waning moon. If by chance the 
killing had to be done on the wane, there 
was much anxiety following, with extra care 
in making the pies, mixing the “ minsh”’ 
meat, rendering the seam leaves, and salting 
down the hams and sides. Special care had 
to be exercised in all these operations, and 
there must be no rule broken in the disposal 
of the “fry,” or the portions would not 
take the salt, the crusts would be hard, and 
the minsh would turn sour. The saiting 
down was always a ticklish job, but if done | 
on the moon’s wane, care in the process was 
more than doubled. More salt and more | 
sugar had to be rubbed in by the hand, and 
the hams and sides turned twice as often. 
In less than a fortnight after putting them 





}under such conditions spoke about 


on the slabs of stone or in the wooden shallow 
trough, the hams and sides had to be ‘“‘nosed”’ 
for signs of decay; and if there was a sus- 
picion of this, a thin wooden “ skure’’ was 
carefully thrust in near the bone, and if it 
came out clean and sweet, this was a certain 
test that all was going well. One can 
easily imagine the why and wherefore of 
all this care, for bacon which shrank whilst 
boiling was a most serious matter; and 
it was even more important with the hams, 
which lost in size, firmness, and quality 
if cured on the moon’s wane. It was an 
evil day if an ill smell came out with the 
testing ‘“‘ skure,” and there were those who 
* pigs 
bewitched.” 

But if all was well, there were good and 
merry doings over the making of pig-cheer, 
and all the household had ‘a finger in the 
pie’ in the course of the making—a good 
honest week’s work. If there was something 
to be stirred in the pot, then every one took 
aturn. But in the making of the puddings 
there was more stirring than in any other 
of the many mixings. In some families each 
member had to add a portion of the ingre- 
dients, and all had to stir to make it mix 
well. If there was a baby, its hand was 
guided in the stirring. Where there were 
several lasses, grown or growing up, each 
hardly less clever than the mother, the 
pride taken in making the Christmas was 
beyond telling. If the early conditions 
were favourable, there was no idea of 
failure in either crusts or contents of the 
pies, no matter what their makings were. 
The delight which came from a well-spread 
supper table on a Christmas Eve was only 
beaten by the spreading of the board at 
the Christmas Day dinner, for it was as 
likely as not that from “the black baw” 
onward to the beer everything was home- 
made—a something which now could not be 
said of “‘ the making of Christmas.’ 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


LOWTHERS v. HOWARDS: A SUPERSTI- 
TION Urset.—The origins of popular sayings 
are so frequently discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that I feel it would be unkind to contem- 
porary mankind, and to posterity, not to 
preserve the following cutting from Zhe 
Morning Post of 9 December : 

‘Mr. Claude Lowther’s victory in North Cumber- 
land over the Hon. Geoffrey Howard, son of the 
Earl of Carlisle and Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Prime Minister, has demolished a superstition 
of the Northern Counties of a century and a half’s 
standing. Members of the great territorial 
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families of Lowther and Howard have met from 

time to time in political rivalry, but the latter have 
always proved victorious. This has given rise to 
the saying, ‘A Lowther cannot beat a Howard.’ | 
‘This has been much quoted in the election. Mr. | 
Lowther was defeated in two previous elections by | 
the opponent over whom he is now victorious.” | 


| 
St. Swi THIN. | 
| 
! 





DEFOE METHODIST CHAPEL, TooTING.— | 
The following extract from The Daily | 
Chronicle of 9 December is, I think, worthy | 
of preservation in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ | 

“The sale has just been completed of the Defoe 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Tooting. The build- 
ing, which has been used as a place of worship for 
ahout 200 years, was aie by the author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ At the rear of the chapel is a 
small burying-ground, where, it is believed, the 
remains of Defoe were interred.” 

It will be interesting to watch the fate of 
this old chapel and burying-ground. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


OwWLs CALLED ‘“ CHERUBIMS.” — Many 
vears ago there were a considerable number 
of owls about the place where my early | 
boyhood was spent. They went by various 
names. There was the barn owl, the wood 
owl, and the church owl—the last so called, | 
I suppose, because it nested in the church 
steeple, high above the bells. The young 
ones were called ‘‘ padg owlets”’ and also 
‘*cherubims,” the latter perhaps because 
of their round babyish faces. They were 
looked upon with some awe and reverence, 
and on no account were they to be molested. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


** KEEP WITHIN Compass,’’ TAVERN SIGN. 
—I lately noticed, a little way down the | 
High Street, Uxbridge, on the right going | 
from London, a lettered sign ‘‘ Keep within | 
Compass,” which was new to me in the| 
above connexion, though I have seen it as a | 
motto on earthenware, also on a print. 
j H. | 


ITINERANT TarLors.—I should like to) 
include among the changes in country life | 
which I have chronicled in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 
10 8. x. 207; 1158. i. 216) the stopping of | 
the itinerant tailor. Late one Saturday 
evening, 40 years ago, waiting for the last 
train to Hull, at a country station in 
Holderness, I met a quaint little old man, 
quite a ‘character,’ who told me he had | 
succeeded his father in that occupation, 
and believed himself to be the last survivor 
of that trade in those parts. Such men went | 
from farm to farm, generally in the winter, 
and made up suits of clothes for the house- | 





hold from cloth bought by the farmer. They 
worked in the farm-house, and were boarded 
and lodged there. Corresponding women- 
workers still exist. 4 B. 
[See also ** Whipping the Cat,” 9 S. x. 205, 298.] 


THE Brown Sex.—The following passage 
occurs in Richard Ford’s ‘ Gatherings from 
Spain,’ chap. vii. p. 86 (Dent’s ‘ Every- 
man’s Library ”’ edition) :— 

“* Asses’ milk leche de burra, is in much request 
during the spring season. The brown sex drink it 
in order to fine their complexions and cool their 
blood, refrescar la sangre; the clergy and men iv 
office, /os empleados, to whom it is mother’s milk, 
swallow it in order that it may give tone to their 
gastric juices.” 

Evidently the “brown sex” is the 
female sex. The ‘N.E.D.’ does not give 
this usage under ‘ brown,” but has the 
following quotation from M. G. Lewis: 
‘* The fair sex elsewhere are called the ‘ Brown 
Girls’ in Jamaica.’’ According to Grant 
Allen’s story ‘In All Shades,’ the word 
‘brown’ is used in the West Indies to 
denote an admixture of negro blood. Not 
having Lewis’s journal at hand, I am unable 
to say whether the author was speaking of the 
sex in general, or referring to natives of 
other than pure European descent. 

JoHN T. Kemp. 


New Forms or Speecu.—It may be 
worth a note that, within a few years, “I’m 
sorry ’’ has supplanted “ I beg your pardon.” 
Instead of thanking one for a slight favour, 
people now “thank you very much.” And 
a waiter, both in taking your order and in 
placing a dish before you, says ‘‘ Thank you.” 

These changes in common speech cannot be 
called improvements. As yet they are 
probably confined to the larger cities, where 
they are prevalent, or at least frequent. 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


“ YorKER.’—A “yorker” is a_ well- 
known term for a peculiarly fatal kind of 
ball delivered by a bowler at cricket. “ He 
was bowled with a yorker.” 

As york must here be a verb, it can hardly 
have reference to a certain famous city. 
I think “ yorker’ is merely a variant of the 
prov. E. yarker, from the verb to yark, 
explained in the * E.D.D.’ as ** to throw with 
a jerk, to cast violently.” Yark is another 
form of Shakespeare's yerk, the Norse 
equivalent of the Normanized jerk. So it 
simply means ‘a jerker.’ : 

Water W. SKEAT. 
[See also 9S. viii. 284, 370.) 
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DISRAELI AND MAcREADY.—There are 
two references in Macready’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ (Macmillan & Co.. 1875) which I 
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think deserve a note because Disraeli’s name | 
does not appear in the index to the book. | 
| Society. 


The first is :— 

“16 June, 1839.—Went with Catherine [his 
wife] to Horace Twiss’s to dinner. Met there 
Sir George Grey, T. Hope, Pemberton, Herries, 
B. Disraeli, Miss Herries, Mrs. Blackburn, Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, Bonham-Carter, &c. Disraeli 
made acquaintance with me, and told me a good 
story of Hume.” 

What was this story ? 

The second is :— 

“2 July, 1845.—To the Twisses, where I 
dined and met Bingham-Baring, Sir W. and Lady 
Molesworth, Pemberton Leigh, Lady Morgan, 
Lord Strangford, Lord Granville Somerset, and 
Baron Alderson. In the evening I saw the Misses 
Herries, Mrs. J. Delane, Mrs. Kitchener, the 
Chisholm, &c., Mrs. Abel, the Miss Balcombe of 
St. Helena, when Napoleon was there; Sir FE. 
Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, &c.” 

H. S. 


THE THREE WIsSHES.—In Hone’s ‘ Every- 
day Book’ (i. 447, 6 April, 1838) there is a 
story said to be taken from the ‘ Moral and 
Religious Journey to Bethlem’ by Father 
Attanasy of Dilling, published in The 
Salisbury Gazette of 8 January, 1818. It 


would be interesting to know the origin of | 


this story, which is probably ancient and 
widespread. It tells how the Lord came 
on earth with St. Peter, how they were 
hospitably entertained by a_ blacksmith, 
and how the host, having been given three 
wishes as a reward, used them so as to be 
able to cheat death as long as he pleased, 
and finally to go to heaven. This story 
is common in Provengal; sometimes the 


entertainer is a smith, sometimes a carpen- | 1 : C 1 
| had a son by an incestuous union with his 


ter, and it takes several forms. Some of 
Roumanille’s best stories are founded on it, 
as good as that of the Curé de Cucugnan, 
so well known from Alphonse Daudet’s 
translation into French. I may say that 
stories of this kind are not considered at all 
irreverent in Provence, and the clergy there 
laugh at them as heartily as any of their 


flock. Roumanille himself was a staunch 
Catholic. EDWARD NICHOLSON. 
Paris. 


PETER Munpy.—The first volume of the 
entertaining travels of Mundy was published 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1907. 
known about him, and the following notes 
by John Aubrey, though very indefinite in 
strictness of statement, are therefore of 
some value. They are printed in the new 
edition (ii. 90) *of his ‘ Brief Lives’ 
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came out under the supervision of the Rev. 
Andrew Clark in 1898. They were not 
included in the old issue of the lives, that of 
1813, and are not referred to in the intro- 
duction to the volume of the Hakluyt 


‘““Mr.....Munday, a merchant, was a great 
traveller, and travelled from Archangel to the 
East Indies by land. He wrote * Memoires’ 
of all his journeys, a large folio, wherein he had 
draughts of their cities, habits, customs, etc. 

‘He had a great collection of natural rarities, 
coynes, prints, etc. 

** Mr. Baker [printseller by the Royal Exchange] 
knew him. 

* He died at Penrhyn [sic] in Cornwall about 


20 yeares since. Quaere for them.” 
W. P. CourTNEY. 
MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIPS. — Japanese 


writings afford the following instances allied 
to the cases mentioned by Mr. SNOWDEN 
Warp at 108. xii. 315 as alleged in certain 
villages in England to-day :— 

‘** Minamoto no Yoshitsune, the famous com- 
mander, in his secret passage through Yoshino 
fa.pD. 1185], found two boys playing together and 
calling each other ‘ uncle.’ Instantly he com- 
prehended their relationships, but his servant 
Benkei [for whom see 10 S. x. 453] was only 
able to understand them after a night’s cogitation. 
Suppose a man and his wife have a son and a 
daughter, and suppose he begets a son by his 
daughter, and his wife bears another son by her 
legitimate son: then each of those illegitimate 
sons is the other’s uncle.’’— Chiritsuka Mono- 
gatari,’ written in 1552, tom. vi. p. 109, ed. 1901. 

Saikwaku’s ‘ Honché Ooinhiji,’ published 
1689, tom. i. chap. iii., narrates how two 
persons engaged in a lawsuit called one 
another “ uncle,” and how the judge stopped 
the dispute by threatening to publish their 
pedigrees unless they settled the affair 
privately. The truth was that an old man 


granddaughter, and this son and his mother’s 
brother were the parties in question—so 
they called one another “ uncle.” 
KumMaAGust MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Knots IN HANDKERCHIEFS: INDIAN 
Custom.—I do not know whether the 
popular practice of tying a knot in the 


| pockethandkerchief, as a reminder, has ever 


Little is | 


which , 


engaged the attention of the folk-lorist. 1] 
doubt however, in any case, whether the 
following instance of the prevalence of the 
custom in ancient India has been brought 
before his notice; and the coincidence of 
its occurrence in two such widely separated 
parts of the globe seems of some interest. 
In the Sanskrit drama ‘ Priyadargika,’ 
by the poet Criharsha (usually ascribed to 
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the seventh century A.D.), in the third act 
the following stage direction appears : “ Pra- 
vigya patikshepena saharsham_ vastrante 
grathitam badhnati,” i.e. “(the King,) enter- 
ing with a toss of the curtain, joyfully makes | 
a knot in the corner of his robe.” The 
native scholiast explains this as follows: 
“Vastrante granthibandhanam anda 





syavacyakartavyatva - samsmaranddinimit- 
tam kriyate iti laukiki ritih’” (“it was 
& popular custom to tie a knot in the corner | 
of the robe, in order to remind one to do | 
a that one particularly wished to | 

0”). | 

The passage in question will be found on | 
p- 55 of the edition published at Crirangam | 
in 1906. W. J. | 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CHRISTMAS MUMMERS AS MAMMALS OR 
Brrps.—Can the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me information concerning mummers at 
Christmas, or other festivals, who repre- 
sented, or partly represented, cattle, sheep, 
deer, other mammals, or birds? For 
instance, was the rough old woman of the 
Christmas mummeries ever provided with a 
long tail? Was she ever a bird ? 

In the introduction to the second edition 
of the ‘ Village Minstrel,’ by John Clare, the 
Northamptonshire peasant-poet, a “‘ Sheet- 
clad Crane ”’ is thus described :— 


‘“A man holds in his hand a long stick, with 
another tied at the top in the form of an L re- 
versed, which represents the long neck and beak of 
the crane. This, with himself, is entirely covered 
with a large sheet. He mostly makes excellent 
sport, as he puts the whole company to the rout, 
picking out the young girls, and pecking at the 
bald heads of the old men; nor stands he upon 
the least ceremony in this character, but takes 
the liberty to break the master’s pipe, and spill 
his beer, as freely as those of his men. It is 
generally a private caution with one of the actors 
in this tragi-comedy, to come into the room 
before the crane’s approach, with an excuse to 
want several of the candles for alleged uses, till 
there are but few left, that the lights may be the 
more readily extinguished ; which he generally 
contrives to put out on his departure, leaving all 
in darkness and the utmost confusion. This 
mostly begins the night’s diversions, as the 
prologue to the rest; while the ‘ booted hogs ’ 
wind up the entertainment, and finish the play | 
of the harvest-supper night.” 
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It is possible that the ‘‘ Lame Jane 
of Christmas revelries may have some 
relation with the crane. See ‘County 


| Folk-Lore,’ vol. v., Lincolnshire, 1908. Her 


ditty sometimes begins :— 
In comes Jane with a long-legged crane, 
Creeping over the meadow ; 
Once I was a blooming maid, 
But now a down owd widow. 


The reference to a crane has never been 
explained. Did the bird formerly accom- 
pany the old woman with the besom, or did 
one actor ever combine the two characters ? 

I am aware of what Mr. Percy Maylam 
says in his ‘Hooden Horse’ concerning 
mummers appearing with the head of a bull 
R. C. 

(Christmas mummers are discussed at 10S, vy. 
109, 155, 195.] 


CHRISTMAS BovucH: CHRISTMAS BusH.— 
In what counties of Great Britain is the 
Christmas bough or Christmas bush known ? 
What local names has it ? and is it mentioned 
in general literature, or in parish accounts 
of any kind ? 

The Christmas tree was introduced from 
Germany in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century ; the Christmas bough seems to be 
our native insular form of the same thing. 

The boughs which I saw between forty 
and fifty years ago hung from a nail ham- 
mered into one of the rafters of an old white- 
washed kitchen. Their shape varied some- 
what year by year, but they all consisted 
of a framework of hoops, or flexible rods, 
trimmed with evergreens, preferably branches 
of box, which had nuts fastened on them. 
Oranges, red-cheeked apples, and diminutive 
dolls were among the decorations of the bush. 

ANCHOLME. 


[A Christmas bush is described at 10S. iv. 502.) 


LEONARD Drory, an engineer, was a 
member of the Angel Lodge at Colchester 
(admitted 23 September, 1800), and was 
Master in the years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1807, 
and 1808. In 1809 or later he came to 
London. The register of St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, records his death on 
30 April, 1815. His widow was buried 
in the church of St. Mary, Lambeth, on 
4 January, 1837, and the burial is registered 
as Hannah Drury. Further information 
about the career, birth, parentage, c., 
of Leonard Drory is wanted. 

Dr. A. VON WILKE. 

Berlin, Wilmersdorf, Kaiserallee 192. 
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Lyp1a Wuitr.—Can any reader tell me Royat ExcHancEe Frescors.—Is any 
where I shall find the best account of this | sketch-index or guide published of the 
lady, who was a well-known Bluestocking | paintings which now form quite an attrac- 
during the first quarter of the last century ?| tive gallery round the ambulatory of the 
The name is constantly cropping up in| Royal Exchange ? If so, where is the same 
memoirs of that period; but I should like} procurable ? Beyond the bare announce- 
to know something about her parentage,| ment of subject, painter, and donor, the 
when she died, if she ever married, &c.| several pictures exhibit nothing to instruct 
In one book it was stated that she was | the student. Upon those walls are depicted 

| 
| 
| 
| 





writing a work on the battle of Waterloo ;| many notable personages, whose identifica- 
was that ever published ? I can find no/|tion must be often difficult to the average 
trace of it. Is there a portrait of her ? | visitor. CECIL CLARKE. 
and who are her representatives to-day ? ;- Junior Atheneum Club. 

JoHN Lane. |* _ : 7 ease 
rT os : . : pa | ForeEs’s MustcaL ENVELOPE.—I find in & 
{There is an excellent article on Lydia White in|»). dictate | sigh Ag eae 

Mr. W. P. Courtney’s ‘ Eight Friends of the Great,’ | reign dealer's catalogue the following 
published this year. } | item :— 

*Fores’s Musical Envelope No. 2, London, 
published by Messrs. Fores. R. Jobbins lith.” 

In the upper part of the envelope there is, 
we are informed, a lady singing to the 
account of her and of her peculations after | #¢companiment of a full orchestra ; while 
the death of George IV. ? Can any reader | 2 the lower portion are depicted, on the left 
give me the reference to a crystal ewer sold | @ pianist (Francis Liszt) playing to an 
a few years ago, I believe at Christie’s,| audience, and on the right a male singer, 
which was part of the spoil? The fellow of | accompanying himself on the piano. The 
it is still at Windsor. Is there a portrait of date assigned is wegen 1840. Is anything 
her known ? JouHN LANE. known about these ‘“‘ musical envelopes” ? 


The Bodley Head, W. L. L. K. 


Lapy ConynGHAM.—Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph Denison, Esq., was wife of the 
first Marquess. Where can I find the best 





T I. Peacocy’s Woaxs—C eer JoHN Bricut’s Quorations.—I should 
d woth & << af eect: bliog. OF eet he glad to know the authors of the following 
readers of "N. & Q. give me a bibliographical | jin65 quoted by John Bright in his speeches : 
description of the following scarce works of age re ASS 
Thomas Love Peacock ? 1. The fathers of New England, who unbound, 
jae aa : vy In wild Columbia, Europe’s double chain. 
1. ‘The Round Table; or, King Arthur's Feast.’— | 9, Unholy is the voice 
p dead yong ed ie — Juvenile Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men. 
cand ual 1890 Betts ii rn s Church-|3 Fortune came smiling to oe — woo'd it, 
eeede eager pita ees And purpled greatness met his ripened years. 
2. ‘ Melincourt.’—The French version of 1818. ef e ' igi 


3. ‘Headlong Hall.—The second edition, 1816. A See en — she bose, 
4. ‘Nightmare Abbey.-—An American edition, 1819. OR RONG. 
B: Ba acai In French by Louis Barré, 
ssels, 1850. ‘ i , o i 
6 ‘Maid Sesion Crotchet Castle.’—Ward el proce pen Lng anne 
Sack’ 1856. pee - records of Alstonfield, Staffcrdshire, I found 
: : the following :— 

Although I have proof of the existence of “1614, January 20. The great snow began 
all these books, I have not been able to] to fall, and so increasing the most dayes until 
come at a copy of any of them. Please} the 1lvth March.” 


Sunnycroft, Lewes. 


reply direct. Cart Van Doren. It would be interesting to know more of this 
63, Gruilford Street, Russell Square, W.C. unusual occurrence. NV. H.S&. 
Viscount Osstnaton.—I shall be pleased CorN AND DISHONESTY: AN HONEST 


if any of your readers can inform me where | MILLER.—How is it that there has been, 
a photograph can be obtained of the late | apparently from time immemorial, a very 
Viscount Ossington, Speaker of the House | general belief that every one dealing with 
of Commons 1857-73. I have searched for | corn, other than the grower, was dishonest ? 
a@ copy, but so far in vain. No other trade—the grocer, butcher, or 
Tuomas H. Mitter. |dairyman, for example—possesses this ill- 

Bath and County Club, Bath. favour to so great an extent. 
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The popular view was brought to my 
mind recently when I was recording the 
inscriptions in Great Gaddesden Church- 
yard, where, Cussans stated, on the north side 
was a wooden rail inscribed :— 

‘*In memory of Mr. Thomas Cook, late of Noak 
Mill in this parish, who departed this life Dec. 8th 
1830, aged 77 years. e was a good husband anc 
tender father, and an honest man, although a 
miller.” 

I was unable to discover this memorial, 
and fear that, during the thirty years or so 
which have elapsed since Cussans wrote his 
‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ it has become 
decayed and been removed. 

W. B. GerisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


DRINKING TO Garcocit.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me the meaning of the 
words “‘ he merrily drank to Gargocil,”’ in a 
paragraph implying censure upon an eccle- 

i J 


siastie ? K. F. 
BABIES AND KitTTeNs.—Several babies 
in this locality have recently been “‘ nash” 


(7.e., in indifferent health). In every instance 
the household has included a kitten, and 
the mothers of the babies have unanimously 
decided that the kittens must be destroyed, 
as a kitten and a baby in the same house 
cannot both thrive. Is this a common 
superstition ? P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day, West Cornwall. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES.—I have heard 
that the Westminster chimes are an old 
hymn tune set to an Anglo-Saxon hymn, 
the words of which are something as follows 

Lord, in this house 
Be Thou our Guide, 
That we may neither 
Slip nor slide. 
Can any one verify this, or point to the 
source of the hymn ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


Lucky SHors.—Can any of your readers 
give me the origin or explanation of luck 
being considered an attribute of old shoes— 
particularly horseshoes ¢ A. B. C. 

[Allusions in literature to throwing old shoes will 
be foundat 8S. ii. 508; 10S. ii. 87. Horseshoes and 
luck were extensively discussed at 10S. ii. 445; iii. 
9, 90, 214, 314; viii. 210.] 


HovcuTon Famity.—Richard Houghton 
of Middleton, Lancs, married Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Blackburne (d. 1664) of Newton 
and Orford, Lancs. From these were de- 


scended a succession of Richard Houghtons 





who were successful merchants in Liverpool. 
I wish to ascertain the parentage of the 
first-mentioned Richard, and shall be glad 
of assistance. Anne Houghton married 
secondly John Barker of Latchford. 
R. Stewart Brown. 
34, Castle Street,’ Liverpool. 


Count oF THE Hoty Roman Empire.—lI 
am anxious to know what constitutes a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire to-day. 

HE&RIsTAt. 


Str THomas Browne, M.D., married in 
1641 Dorothy, “daughter of Edward Mile- 
ham, Esq., of Burlingham, Norfolk.’ Where 
did this marriage take place ? 

Siema Tav. 


Str LyoneLtt Guest was knighted at 
Leixlip by Sir George Carey, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, 5 May, 1604. He was educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 30 January, 
1581/2. I should be glad to obtain further 
particulars of his career and the date of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Hare, son of Thomas Hare of 
Boston, America, was educated at West- 
minster School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted as pensioner 
2 June, 1743, aged 19. Can any American 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me further 
information about him ? G. F. R. B. 


Isaac JAMINEAU (d. 1789) is said to have 
been appointed H.B.M. Consul at Naples 
2 July, 1753, and to have subsequently held 
some position in the General Post Office. 
I should be glad to obtain further informa- 
tion about him. G. F. R. B. 


“Smico”: “Spria’’: ‘‘ BECKAB”’: 
‘Dracet.”—In a fourteenth-century MS. 
survey of a manor I find the words “ siligo,” 
‘sprig’, ‘‘ beckab,” and “‘draget.’’ The 
last comes, I think, from dragiwm, a coarse 
kind of corn. From the context the others 
appear to relate to corn, hay, or seeds. I 
shall be glad of help in identifying them. 

FREDERIC TURNER. 

Esmond, Egham. 


ALEXANDER GLENNY.—Any additional 
information respecting this individual would 
be thankfully received. He was born 1726, 
presumably in Scotland, and was buried 1782 
at Barking, Essex. Perhaps his well-known 
namesake there may be able to help. 

A. RHODES. 
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‘* BuRGHMOTE,” 1743.—In The London 
Gazette for 6-10 March, 1743-4, is given an 
““humble Address of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriff, and Common Council of the City of 
Canterbury in Burghmote assembled,” pre- 
sented to George II. at St. James’s. Are 
there any other cities or boroughs which 
retained this form to so late a date ? 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS, 


CHARLES FREDERICK HENNINGSEN AND 
KossutH.—Is anything known about the 
former beyond what can be gathered from the 
title-pages, &c., of his own books and 
pamphlets ? On one of these (published 
in London and also at Cincinnati, 1852) he 
describes himself as Secretary to Governor 
Louis Kossuth. iG. Gas. 





Replies. 


REV. SEBASTIAN PITFIELD’S GHOST. 
(11 S. ii. 367.) 


SEBASTIAN PITFIELD was Rector of Warbling- 
ton, Hants, from 1677 to 1686. He was 
probably the Sebastian Pitfield, minister of 
Winefrith, co. Dorset, who received 7/. 10s. 
for increase of maintenance to January, 1659, 
from the Treasurer to the Trustees for 
Ministers’ Maintenance, under the Common- 
wealth. 

In the Appendix to the ‘ Hundred of 
Bosmere,’ privately printed by the Rev. 


Wm. Bingley in 1817, there is an account of | 


the ghost story. It is in the form of a 
letter from Mr. J. Caswell, “the mathe- 
matician,” to Dr. Bentley, enclosing a 
narrative which, Mr. Caswell says, he “‘ wrote 
down from the author’s mouth.’ The 
author was the curate of Warblington, and 
the apparition represented ‘Mr. P.,” a 
former incumbent, who was a man of very 
ill report, “‘ supposed to have got children 
of his maid, and to have murthered them.” 
The apparition was first seen by a maid at 
the Rectory in August, 1695; and a few 
days later by the curate and others. The 
narrative states :— 

“<The apparition seemed to have a morning gown 
of a darkish colour, no hat, nor cap, short black 
hair, a thin meagre visage of a pale swarthy colour, 
seemed to be about forty-five or fifty years old; of 
a middle stature.” 

The curate 
‘related this description to Mr. John Lardner, 
Rector of Havant, and to Major Battin, of Lang- 
stone, in Havant parish; they both said the 


description agreed very well to Mr. P., a former 
rector of the place, who has been dead above 
twenty years.” 

Mr. Bingley’s ‘Hundred of Bosmere’ 
gives a list of the rectors of Warblington, 
but there is no mention of the rector, or 
rectors, who held the living from the 
ejection of the Rev. John Harrison in 1662 
to the presentation of the living to Mr. 
Pitfield in 1677. Against the name of the 
latter there is a note as follows :— 


“This is the rector alluded to in the ghost story 
told in the Observer, No. 71 (vide Sppomes), and 
stigmatised with unjust severity as a libertine and 
a murderer: but from the best information that can 
now be obtained, he appears to have been a respect- 
able character, wore his gown, and often amused 
himself inoffensively ; he discharged the duties of 
his office with great regularity, and presided at the 
vestry meetings of {the parish, as is shown by his 
signature in the old vestry book ; from whence it is 
to be inferred that he was equally attentive to the 
other part of his duties; nothing is shown to the 
contrary, and in charity, let us believe him to have 
been irreproachable in other respects. The tale 
rests on the authority of Mr. Wilkins, the curate, 
who seems to have been as much a — as any 
Aubrey of the age. The situation of the house 
favoring the practice of smuggling, then very 
wrevalent, and for which purpose it is known to 
have been used in the absence of the former rectors, 
some nefarious smugglers might have given rise to 
story, the better to conceal their traffic.” 

It is worthy of note, however, that Mr. 
Pitfield’s name does not appear either in 
Mr. Caswell’s letter to Dr. Bentley, or in the 
| curate’s narrative. The apparition was seen 
'in 1695, and was said to resemble “ Mr. 
| P., a former rector who had been dead 
|above twenty years.’ It seems, therefore, 
more likely to have been the ghost of one 
of Mr. Pitfield’s predecessors. 

ALFRED T. EvERIrTv’. 





Portsmouth. 


The tale of the Warblington ghost is a 
|classic among ghost stories on account of 
its gruesome eerieness. It is told by Ingram 
{in ‘ Haunted Homes of Great Britain,’ First 
| Series, London, W. H. Allen, 1884, pp. 256- 
| 262, and also in a small volume of the 
‘* Cottage Library Series,” issued by Milner 
_& Sowerby, 1854, entitled ‘News from the 
| Invisible World.’ The accounts are sub- 
stantially the same, being copied from a 
iletter by Caswell the mathematician to 
| Dr. Bentley, written in 1697. W.S. 5S. 

| According to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon..,’ 
| Sebastian Pitfield was Rector of Warbling- 
|ton, Hants, 1671-86. One Alexander Pit- 
|field is mentioned by Ray, ‘ Creation,’ 
| 7th ed., 1717, p. 338. W.C. B. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE LITTLE 


Rep MAN | 


There has recently been published a book 


{11 S. ii. 447). —The story ot the Red Man |! called ‘ The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-70, 


was evidently current in Paris at the time 
of Napoleon’s downfall. In a_ section 
headed ‘ Bonaparte and his Familiar,’ con- 
tained in ‘ News from the Invisible World,’ 
pp. 353-6 (one of Milner & Sowerby’s 
publications, reissued in London, 1854), an 
anonymous correspondent, writing from 
Paris, names 1 January, 1814, as the date 
when the mysterious visitant appeared. The 
account is given with much circumstantiality 
of detail, but differs materially from Cyrus 
Redding’s version. Instead of being a person 
of small stature, the familiar was a tall man 
of imposing appearance, dressed all in red. 
Count Mole, in attendance on Napoleon, 
with orders to admit no person to his 
presence, was quite overawed by the 
mysterious stranger, He listened trembling 
at the door, and heard all that passed. The 
familiar, it seems, was not an embodiment 
of the enemy of mankind, but rather the 
““genius’’ who presided over Napoleon’s 
destiny. He ordered a certain course of 
action to be taken, and allowed three months 
for it to be carried into effect. Napoleon 
apparently refused to comply. They parted 
in anger, and in three months the Emperor 
was a captive in Elba. ‘‘ Even the French 
papers, when Bonaparte was deposed, re- 
curred to this fact, and remarked that his 
mysterious visitant’s prophetic threat had 
been accomplished.”” On three different 
occasions the Red Man appeared to the 
Emperor: in Egypt, after the battle of 
Wagram, and in January, 1814. 

In the process of transmission through the 
crucible of fervent loyalist imagination the 
story seems to have been altered or mutilated, 
and the familiar not only dwindled in size, but 
also decreased in moral respectability. 

W. Scorr. 


The legend is mentioned in Charles 
Lever’s ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ where this 
mysterious figure is represented as having 
visited the future Emperor in his camp on 
Mount Tabor. “L’homme rouge” com- 


plains of Napoleon’s ubiquity, and begs to | 


be told of some spot of earth where they 
will never meet. Napoleon in derision 
points out upon the map the island of 
St. Helena, and promises the Red Man that 
he will never disturb him there. ‘‘ At least,’ 
he says, “if I do, thou shalt be the Master 
and I the slave.” The whole story is to be 








{ 


| by “* Le Petit Homme Rouge.” 


Watson SuRR. 


(‘ The Court of the Tuileries’ is known to be by 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly.] 


‘ Youne Forks,’ 1870-76 (11 S. ii. 450).— 
This excellent weekly paper has been dead 
a number of years. Its death was regretted 
by many others than young folks, and I find 
that now and then there are inquiries for it. 
Whilst R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island ’ 
was running in it, the chapters always began 
on the front page, headed by capital illustra- 
tions, none of which, I think, were reproduced 
when it came out in book-form. If I remem- 
ber rightly, Stevenson wrote other stories 
for Young Folks, which was altogether a 
greatly superior publication to the majority 
of those which are now published. The 
name Young Folks was, I believe, changed 
by Henderson into something else before the 
paper was finally dropped. I had a bound 
volume of the issue which contained 
‘ Treasure Island,’ but do not know where it 
is now. Besides Stevenson’s tale, some 
good ‘“‘ giant ’’ stories came out in it serially. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Taxes ON Crests (11 S. ii. 410).—The 
Act 32 and 33 Victoria, section 19, defines 
armorial bearings as signifying and in- 
cluding “‘any armorial bearing, crest, or 
ensign, by whatever name the same shall be 
called, and whether such armorial bearing, 
crest, or ensign shall be registered in the 
College of Arms or not.” 

If I understood it rightly, a recent 
judgment in the Courts excluded the use of a 
mere crest, on note-paper at any rate, from 
the operation of the tax. I know maiden 
ladies who yearly pay for the privilege of 
using a crest, though properly a crest belongs 
to the males only of their family. Some 
authoritative pronouncement upon the whole 
question would seem to be desirable. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


WHYTEHEER OR WHYTEBEER (II S. ii. 
228, 318, 378).—It is distinctly stated in 
Chap. VI. of ‘Adam Bede’ that the men 
were busy at the Hall Farm ‘‘ mending the 
harness, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Goby the ‘ Whittaw,’ otherwise saddler.” 
I have many times heard this word used to 
denote the village saddler both in Northamp- 
tonshire and Warwickshire. When resident 


found on p. 237 of the second volume of | in the former county, I frequently heard my 
“Tom Burke,’ Downey’s edition of 1901. 


maternal grandfather (0b. 1895, @t. 92) 
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speak of the saddler as the “ whittaw.” 
Sternberg (‘Northamptonshire Glossary ’ ) 
spells it thus, giving “* whitall ”* as a variant, 
but Miss Balser (‘ Northamptonshire Words 
and Phrases’) records the more correct 
spelling—‘ whitawer.”’ Miller (‘Glossary of 


Warwickshire Dialect’) gives ‘‘ Whittaw, a | 


saddler or collar maker,’ and the following 
illustrative sentence: ‘‘We always used 
to comb out the wool for the collars when 
the whittaw came to do the mending.” 
JOHN T. PaGe. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


GAMNECOURT IN PicarDY: BARBARA DE 
BIERLE (11 S. ii. 429).—I «m aware of the 
popular accounts which represent the 
Scottish Reformer, John Erskine of Dun, as 
having married (1) Elizabeth Lindsay, 
daughter of the Earl of Crawford, and (2) 
Barbara de Bierle, a lady in attendance on 
Queen Mary of Guise. Will W. C. J. or 
some other correspondent kindly indicate 
the authority for these marriages, particularly 
the second ? Is it not probable that Barbara 
de Bierle was married to some Erskine other 
than him of Dun? Popular writers on 
Erskine of Dun, and even Church historians 
acquainted with the period in which he 
lived, are extremely reticent in speaking 
of his domestic life. The obscurity in which 
it is involved produces the impression that 
guesswork may have had not a little to do 
with his alleged matrimonial connexions. 
At all events. if the two marriages mentioned 
above are accepted, a third must be added 
to them. His death took place in 1592. 


By-his will he left to “* his weilbelovit spous | 


Margaret Kaith’’ (? Keith) the guardian- 
ship of a son and daughter who were then 
minors. Scotus. 


BOHEMIANS AND (CipsiEes (11 S. ii. 306, 
418).—The simple facts in regard to these 
appellations are as follows. 
gipsies, who appeared in Europe during the 
fifteenth century, are known to have come 
from the western parts of India, their lan- 


guage, the Romany, being mainly derived 
ba | 


from Hindustani. On account of their 


ethnological peculiarities they were thought | 


by the inhabitants of Western Europe to 
have come from Egypt. and were therefore 
called Gipsies (Egyptians); while others 
dubbed them ‘‘ Bohemians” on account 
of their wandering habits, the people of 
3ohemia, the Hussites, and the Slavs 


generally having at that time this distin- 
guishing characteristic. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The original | 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the term ‘‘ bohemian’’ was employed by 
certain French writers, notably Théophile 
Gautier, Arséne Houssaye, and Gerard 
de Nerval, to typify the struggling, improvi- 
dent, often immoral and vagabond tribe of 
authors and adventurers who had their 
rendezvous in the Latin Quarter of Paris. 
The sketch of their hapless lives given by 
De Nerval in his ‘ Bohéme galante’ was 
completed by Henri Murger in his ‘ Vie 
de Bohéme,’ the novel from which the 
libretto of Puccini’s celebrated opera was 
taken. The term was introduced into 
England by Thackeray in 1848. 

N. W. HILt. 


Grey Famity (11S. i. 469; ii. 14, 376).— 
The most accessible authority for my state- 
ment that the Greys of Werke held property 
in Aldersgate Street is John Ogilby’s map 
of the City of London, 1677. <A facsimile of 
this splendid map was published by the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
in 1895 by Mr. Charles Welch, formerly 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library; and if 
Mr. McMurray will refer to plate 7, he will 
find towards the top right-hand corner a 
property lying between Charterhouse Yard 
and Aldersgate Street marked “ A 14. Lord 
Grays”’ (sic, but it should be Grey). The 
front of the mansion was in Charterhouse 
Yard, and the back premises were in 
Aldersgate Street. 

If Mr. McMurray will communicate with 
me at the address given below, I can supply 
him with further private information. 

E. A. Fry. 





227, Strand 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
ii. 408).—The saying “ Qui nescit dissimu- 
lare, nescit regnare,” about which P. C. G. 
|asks, is found in more than one form, and 
‘has been connected with various names. 
| In King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
| No. 2304, “Qui ne sait dissimuler, ne sait 
'régner’”’ is stated to be a maxim of Louis 
'XI., the authority given being Roche et 
Chasles, ‘ Hist. de France,’ Paris, 1847. 
vol. ii. p. 30. Philip Camerarius, in his 
‘Hore subcisive sive meditationes Historice,’ 
Cent. I. cap. 66, refers to Vincentius Lupanus, 
_* De Magistrat. Franc.,’ lib. i., for the state- 
ment that the same king forbade his son 
Charles to learn any Latin “ preter unum 
illud Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare.”’ 
Camerarius adds: ‘“‘malo et a pessimo 
| principe petito forte exemplo. Nam Tiberius 
j;nullam eque ex virtutibus suis quam 
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dissimulationem diligebat, ut refert Corn- 
Tacitus’ (see ‘ Annals,’ iv. 71). On the 
other hand, Lipsius, * Politica sive Civilis 
Doctrina,’ lib. iv. cap. 14, quotes “ Nescit 
regnare, qui nescit dissimulare,’’ as the 
saying of “‘veteranus Imperator,” the 
marginal note being ‘‘ Fridericus siue Sigis- 
mundus. Nam variant.” 


lips are “‘Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra 
grammaticam’”’). Conrad Lycosthenes in 
his ‘ Apophthegmata,’ under ‘ De simula- 
tione & dissimulatione,’ has “‘ Sigismundus 
Cesar dixisse memoratur, ignarum_ esse 
regnandi, qui simulare nesciret,’’ and refers 
to Aneas Sylvius, ‘Comment. in Res Gest. 
Alphonsi,’ lib. i. With regard to Lipsius’s 
mention of ‘ Fridericus,” it may be noted 
that Lycosthenes (loc. cit.) and Camerarius, 
‘Hor. Sube.,’ Cent. II. cap. 48, both record 
a saying of the Emperor Frederick ITI. 
touching simulatio and dissimulatio, but it is 
one condemning these arts. 

Another form of the maxim is to be found 
in Burton, * Anat. of Melancholy,’ Partition I. 
sect. li. mem. iii. subs. xv., where he speaks 
of people who ‘‘ have so much Latin as that: 
Emperor had, qui nescit dissimulare, nescit 
vivere.’ A, R. Shilleto’s note is “A 
favourite maxim with the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa,’’ but no reference for this is 
given. This last form is quoted as a popular 
proverb by Palingenius, ‘ Zodiacus Vitz,’ 
lib. iv. 684, 

Vivere nescit, 
Ut bene vulgus ait, qui nescit dissimulare. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


In ‘“‘Symbola Heroica, autore Nicolao 
Reusnero, editio decima, Londini, 1664” 
(dedication dated 1587), Symbolum xxi., 
p. 468, ‘Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit im- 
perare,” is given as a saying of the Emperor 
Frederick TI. 

Reference is made to Thucydides, xapg 
SovAeverv tovs Soxotvtas adpyev. I have 
failed in my search for the passage. Reference 


is also made to Tacitus. The quotation 
(freely given) should be ‘‘ Nullam eque 
Tiberius, ut rebatur, ex virtutibus suis, 


quam dissimulationem diligebat ”? (‘ Annal.,’ 
iv. 71). 

The proverb as given in the query appears 
in ‘Proverbs chiefly taken from the 
Adagia of Erasmus,’ by Robert Bland, 1814, 
vol. ii. p. 150. It may be in the ‘ Adagia 
Erasmi,’ but I have not succeeded in my 
search for it. 


mouth of King James I. He adds :— 





(The Latin words | 
popularly associated with the last emperor’s | 


Bland says that the proverb | 
is reputed to have been frequently in the | 


“Lord Verulam says, ‘ Dissimulation is but a 
faint kind of policy or wisdom, for it asketh a 
strong wit, and a strong heart, to know when to 
tell the truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the 
weaker sort of politics that are the great dis- 
semblers.’” 

According to Bland, the Italian form is 
| ‘* Chi non sa fingere, non sa vivere.”” Accord- 
ing to Henry G. Bohn’s ‘ Polyglot of Foreign 
| Proverbs,’ 1877, p. 84, it is “‘ Chinon sa 
| dissimulare, non sa regnare.”’ 

The former of these is the same as the 
Latin “ Qui nescit dissimulare nescit vivere ”’ 
(see Hugh Moore’s ‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions,’ 1831). The last is the version given 
in Riley’s ‘ Dictionary of Latin and Greek 
Quotations,’ 1880, where it is said to have 
been a favourite maxim of the Emperor 
Frederic I. (Barbarossa), Louis XI. of 
France, and Philip II. of Spain. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

[W.C. B., Mr. R. L. Moreton, and W. S. S. also 
thanked for replies. ] 


Royat ARMS IN CHURCHES (11S. ii. 428).— 
In St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, the 
steeple of which Wren considered a master- 
piece, might be seen some seventy years 
ago the arms of Queen Elizabeth ; and the 
churechwardens’ accounts render descrip- 
tions of the arms of James I., Charles I., 
of the Commonwealth, and of Charles II. 
in the same church. Trinity Church, 
Coventry, also had formerly—perhaps has 
still—paintings, &c., of the same period, 
commemorating James I., Queen Anne, &c. 

On the left side of the arch of the south 
porch of Gloucester Cathedral, a shield 
restored bore the ancient arms of England, 
quartered with fleurs-de-lis and lions. This 
shield sustained an innovation by trans- 
posing the lions into the first and fourth 
quarters, and the fleurs-de-lis into the second 
and third quarters. Brady in his ‘ Clavis 
Calendaria’ says that when Edward III. 
| quartered his arms with those of France, he 
| placed the latter in the second and third 
| quarters, as arms of alliance, to denote his 
| maternal descent from Isabel, the daughter 
| and heir of Philip IV. of France ; but when, 
lin the fourteenth year of his reign, he was 





| encouraged to claim that Kingdom, be placed 
| the lilies in the first quarter. Mr. MCGOVERN 
gives Edward II. as the earliest instance of 
such royal arms (in the East Window of 
| Bristol Cathedral); but those must have 
‘been before the conquest of France by his 
| successor, and did not, of course, relate to the 
shield of Edward ITI. 

The arms of Queen Mary occur on the 


' front of the organ gallery at Waltham Abbey. 





O14 


Also the arms of her royal sister Elizabeth 
are, or were, to be seen in the churches of 
St. Martin and of St. Thomas in Salisbury, 
framed on panel. 

The royal arms in Kintbury Church, 
Berkshire, bear the date and initials C. R. 
1683. Those in Bucklebury Church, which, 
like Kintbury, is in the deanery of Newbury, 
were taken from the church—for what 
reason it is not stated—and were found 
later in the timber-yard of the Bucklebury 
estate. They have since been restored 
to their present position over the south door, 
inside. J. HoLtpEN MacMicHaekt. 


Most of the points inquired about on this 
subject are answered with more or less 


fullness at one or other of the references cited | 


in the editorial note. It may perhaps be 
pointed out in addition that ‘ The Custom of 
setting up the Royal Arms in Churches’ 
forms the subject of a paper contained in 


the Transactions of the Essex Archeological] | 


Society, vol. v. (new series). Scotus. 


The lion and the unicorn, carved in stone, | 


are to be seen over the chancel arch of 
Wimbledon parish church. 


J. R. THORNE. 


“Preps”? ON CARDS AND Dice (11 S. ii. 465). 
—Pror. SKEAT gives arguments to show 
that pip, earlier peep, in this sense, may be 
the same as pip (of an apple). The * N.E.D.’ 
rejects this etymology, the latter word 
appearing only in the eighteenth century, 
while “peep, spot on a card, &e.,”’ occurs 
c. 1600. 
“ee pip 29 


is equivalent to ‘‘ point,” e.g., 


“* He’s but one peep above a serving man”’ | 
(1620) and the common phrase ‘a peep | 
The | 
I 


out’ (‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ I. ii.). 
‘N.E.D.’ also quotes ‘a peep higher.” 
have even heard an offer to “give a few 
pips” in a billiard-room. 

Py 


A solution of the etymology may be} 


found by comparing the equivalents used 
in other languages. 
these spots are called ‘ eyes,” in the Romance 
languages “‘ points.”’ I can give fairly early 
authority for these, viz., Du., “ ooghe, op 
den teerlinck, punctus, punctum”’ (Kilian, 
1620), ‘‘de oogen van een dobbelsteen, the 
points at dice’? (Sewel, 1727);  Ger., 
““ Augen auf den Karten, points at cards; 
Augen auf den Wiirffeln, points at dice” 
(Ludwig, 1716); It., “punto, a point or 
prick upon the dice, a point or spot upon the 
cards ”’ (Torriano, 1659); Fr., *‘ point, peep, | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The early examples show that | 


In German and Dutch | 
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at cards”? (Miége, 1687); Sp. ,“‘ punto, the 
ace at cards or dice ’’ (Stevens, 1706). 

The use of “‘eye”’ in this sense in Ger. 
and Du. suggests that this peep belongs 
to the verb peep. It is curious that ‘ peep 
of day ”’ is in Fr. “‘ point (or pointe) du jour,” 
formerly simply point (v. Cotgrave, s.v. 
poinct), and in early Sp. “‘ punta del dia” 
(Oudin, 1660), while Fr. poindre means, 
among other things, “to peepe, or peer out 
(as a morning sunne over the top of a hill) ” 
(Cotgrave). Finally, the Fr. verb “ piper, 
to whistle, or chirpe, like a bird, &c.”’ 
(Cotgrave), with which Pror. SKEAT (‘ Notes 
on English Etymology,’ pp. 210-11) in- 
geniously connects our verb “to peep,” is 
|also associated with cards and dice, e.g., 
‘cartes pipées, dez pipez, false cards, or 
dice”’ (Cotgrave). Boyer (1702) for “to 
peep’”’ has also the spelling “‘ to pip.” 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


, 


on the 


” 


Some persons suffer from “ pips’ 
face, hands, and arms. There are “ pips 
on chestnuts, also ‘“‘pips” on wild rose 
bushes and hawthorns. Cowslips gathered 
have their ‘‘ pips” or “‘ peeps’’ pulled for 
wine-making or for making “ cowslip pip 
pudding ’’—a dish which now and again is 
still spoken of. As children we _ pulled 
in spring the buds from the hedges, calling 
them ‘pips’’; and our baby playfellows 
were ‘‘little pips.” TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 





ULYSSES AS AN ATLANTIC VOYAGER AND 
|Purcr (11 S. ii. 407).—With reference to 
iP. C. G.’s inquiry in Pulci’s ‘ Morgante 
| Maggiore,’ cant. xiv. st. 69, there is a mention 
lof Ulysses. Luciana had embroidered a 
|pavilion, and Rinaldo saw among other 
seenes this :— 
eae e vedevasi Ulisse 
Come pitt 1a che i segni d’ Ercol gisse. 

There may, however, be other passages in 

which Pulei mentioned Ulysses. 
C. Forieno. 


Cary quotes from Pulei’s ‘ Morgante 
Maggiore,’ canto xxv. (ll. 1039-40) :— 
E soprattutto commendava Ulisse, 
Che per veder nell’ altro mondo gisse, 
and refers to Tasso, ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,’ 
canto xv. stanza 25. 
One might also compare canto xiv. Il. 550-- 
551 of the ‘ Morgante Maggiore’ :— 
Vedeasi Teti, et vedevasi Ulisse 
Come piti la che i segni d’ Ercol gisse, 
Cf. xxv. 1033 :— 
Poi vide i segni che Ercol gid pose. 
Epwarp BeEnNsty. 


11S. IL Dec. 24, 1910.) 





The passage asked for by P. C. G. is from 
Pulei’s ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ xxv. 229-30. 
| W. CLarK THOMLINSON. 


The legend of the Earthly or Terrestrial 


Paradise receives full and interesting treat- | 


ment in Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ in the chapter headed 
‘The Fortunate Isles.’ W. S.S. 


HomMeR AND ULyssSES: ALLEGORICAL 
INTERPRETATION (11 S. ii. 407).—I do not 
recall any allegory expressly based on the 
incident related in the ‘Odyssey.’ The 
moral deduced, however—‘ that the sins of 
the wicked dog their steps and ery aloud 
against them ’’—has often been dealt with in 
literature. With regard to general references, 


one remembers the words of Shakespeare :— | 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer ; 


or the somewhat similar passage in Rowe :— | 


Guilt is the source of sorrow, ‘tis the fiend— 
Lh’ avenging fiend—that follows us behind 
With whips and stings. 
As far as allegory is concerned, might not 
Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ or 
* Dream of Eugene Aram,’ or Lord Lytton’s 


novel of the same name, be regarded as | 


contained in 


F< Se Ss 


developments of the idea 


Homer ? 


Sarnt’s CLOAK HANGING ON A SUNBEAM 
(11 8. ii. 309, 357, 438).—Among Raphael 
Sadeler’s beautiful engravings to illustrate 
Rader’s ‘ Bavaria Sancta’ (Munich, 1615) 
is one of St. Lucan, Bishop of Brixen, which 
shows his cloak hanging on a sunbeam, with 
these lines in explanation :— 

uxpassam vacuo suspendit in aere vestem, 
Priesul et a puro sole pependit onus. 
Pro cervis madidam radii subiere lacernam, 
Atlantes Pheebi sustinuere togam. 
Four more lines tell of the Pope’s wonder 
when he saw this prodigy, and how he found 
in it a proof that a constellation greater 
than the sun had come to Rome. 


The life of this saint is not ineluded in | 


Baring-Gould’s collection. C. DEEDES. 
Chichester. 

FATHER SMITH, THE ORGAN BUILDER 
11 8. ii. 189, 317, 395).—See also the 


* History of the Organ,’ by E. F. Rimbault, 
LL.D., in ‘The Organ, its History and 
Construction,’ by Hopkins and Rimbault, 
which contains a memoir of Smith and a 
list of his organs. See pp. 75-85 in the 
first edition, 1855. 


E. RimBautr Dippin. 
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Monastic SITES AND BURIED TREASURE 
(11 S. ii. 469).—The instance given by Mr. 
GERISH is only one phase of a widely- 

| spread piece of folk-lore. The idea of buried 
treasure is attached to mounds and earth- 
works in every part of the kingdom, asso- 
ciated, as at Markyate Cell, with doggerel 
| rimes. 

Concerning the Maiden Bower at Dunstable 
a local versifier embodies the local idea :— 

Still Tatternhoe dames rehearse their tale, 

On eve of winter’s day) 

About a chest hid in their knoll 

When Romans went away. 
*Tis at the bottom of that well 
On Castle Hill, they say ; 
Of good old gold it was brimful, 
And lies there to this day. 

Concerning an enclosure in Somerset 
called Dolberry Camp, the people in Leland’s 
time had an idea that 

If Dolbeyri digged were 
Of gold should be the share. 

According to local tradition, a golden 
vessel full of treasure is concealed in a cave 
at Dinas Emrys. The tumulus near the east 
end of the avenue leading to the Maiden 
Castle in Grinton is popularly reported to 
contain an iron chest filled with money. 
In 1730 the neighbours dug near the rampart 
of Bucton Castle, in Mottram, in the expecta- 
| tion of finding a chest of gold. At Abernethy, 
| a few miles from Perth, the treasures of the 
Pictish kings are said to be hidden, including 
a kettle of gold, zealously guarded by a 
trow or fairy ; while popular belief is strong 
concerning such treasure concealed 

Betwixt Castle Law and Carney vane 
As would enrich a’ Scotland ane by ane. 

To this search for hidden treasure we 
owe the downfall of many old menhirs, or 
stones in circles. I have a long list of 
examples, but enough has been given to 
show how widespread is the superstition. 
| See Burton, ‘ Commentary on Antoninus his 

Itinerary, p. 24; Dunns’s ‘ Originals,’ 
iii. 21; Leland, ‘ Itin.,’ vii. 88; Philosophi- 
cal Trans., xliv. 136; Borlase, ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Scilly Islands,’ p. 33; Jenkins, 
‘Bedd Gelert,’ pp. 218-27; Journ. Arch. 
| Assoc., xviii. 59; Forfar, ‘ Wizard of West 
Penrith, p. 5; Spence, ‘Shetland Folk- 
‘lore,’ p. 88; Whitaker, ‘ Hist. of Rich- 
| mondshire,’ i. 315; Aikin, ‘ Description of 
|the Country round Manchester,’ p. 471; 


| Archeologia, v. 88; Maccullough, ‘The 
| Misty Isle of Skye,’ pp. 87, 93; Peterkin, 
|‘ Notes on Orkney, p. 21; Crossing, 


i * Ancient Stone Crosses of Dartmoor,’ p. 87 ; 
| Proc. Soc. Antig. Scotland, v. 49; * Powis- 
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land Club Collections....relating to Mont- 
gomeryshire,’ iii. 205; Hall, ‘ Ireland, its 
Scenery, Character,’ &c., ii. 429, &c. 

Nor is the idea confined to Great Britain. 
See Hamilton, ‘ Sixteen Months in the Danish 
Isles,’ i. 330, ii. 29-35; Gadow, ‘ Northern 
Spain,’ p. 295; Pallas, ‘ Travels through the 
Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire,’ 
ii. 281; Squier and Davis, ‘ Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley,’ p. 97. 

A. RHODES. 


I hardly think any monks or friars would 
have been simple enough to bury treasure 
on sites of which Henry VIII. was going to 
take possession ; but, as one item of evidence 
that members of monastic establishments 
did bury their hoards, it may be mentioned 
that in 1845, when the workmen of Mr. 
Parker Ayers were laying bare the south 
wall of the choir of Dover Priory Church, 
they found thirty silver coins of the reigns of 
Henry I. and Henry II. As the building 
was completed and in use before the reign 
of Henry II. these coins must have been 
a hoard hidden in the wall, and not put 
there for dedication purposes. Most of the 
coins were placed in the Dover Museum. 

JOHN BAvincTon JONEs. 


Two articles on hidden treasure will be 
found in All the Year Round, 1892, vol. Ixxi. 
and Chambers’s Journal, 1896, vol. Ixxiii. 

Scotus. 


WILKINSON, COMEDIAN AT THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE (ll S. ii. 468).—The Christian 
names of this actor were James Pimbury, 
but he was commonly referred to as 
** Geoffrey Muffincap ’ Wilkinson, from his 
success In the character of that name in 
Peake’s farce of ‘ Amateurs and Actors.’ 

He is said to have been born in London 
in 1787, and to have been by trade a book- 
binder. He began his theatrical career 
about 1806, under old Samuel Jerrold, at 
Cranbrook, where Harley, also a novice, 
was in the company ; and proceeding thence 
to Watford, another of Jerrold’s towns, he 
there became associated with Edmund 
Kean, Oxberry, and Cobham—afterwards 
called the Kean of the minors—all then un- 
known to fame. 

After some years’ experience in the princi- 
pal theatres of Scotland, Wilkinson obtained, 
through the interest of Bartley, an engage- 
ment with Arnold at the English Opera- 
House (Lyceum), where he made his first 
appearance on 15 June, 1816, as Simon 
Spatterdash in ‘The Boarding-House,’ and 
continued during several seasons, holding 





his own with such actors as Wrench, Harley. 
and Bartley. 

In 1821 he removed to the Adelphi, where 
he was the original Bob Logic in Moncrieff’s 
version of ‘Tom and Jerry, a part of 
sufficient importance to be afterwards 
assumed by the Mr. Farren at Covent Garden. 
The piece also received the support of 
Wrench, John Reeve, and Keeley. In 
1826 Wilkinson was engaged at the Hay- 
market, where he played Touchstone and 
many parts of the first importance in his 
line, and continued there during the two 
following seasons. 

Wilkinson visited America about 1832, 
but the parts of dry, quaint eccentricity in 
which he excelled did not prove acceptable 
to American audiences, and he returned 
to the Adelphi under Yates, with whom 
he remained several years, playing among 
other parts that of Squeers. As time went 
on his position in the theatre declined ; and 
when Wright was engaged, the exuberant 
humour of that comedian probably over- 
shadowed the quieter style of Wilkinson. 

[ believe his last appearance was at the 
old Olympic Theatre some time before 1850, 
and then his name disappears from the bills. 
without any formal leavetaking such as was 
then rather customary than otherwise in the 
case of an old public favourite. 

I have a newspaper cutting in which he is 
mentioned as having been present at Harley's 
funeral in 1858, but I do not think any- 
thing later was recorded of him. I never 
met any one who had heard of his death, 
but a few years ago I came by accident 
upon his tombstone in Norwood Cemetery. 
from which it appears that he died 16 Sep- 
tember, 1873, aged 87 years. 

Brief accounts of Wilkinson will be found 
in The Drama, or Theatrical Pocket Maga- 
zine, for December, 1821, and in ‘ Terry's 
Theatrical Portrait Gallery.’ 

There are portraits of him as Simkin in 
‘The Deserter,’ and in his two best parts. 
Hookey Walker in ‘ Walk for a Wager,’ and 
Geoffrey Muffineap. Wm. DovGuas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


St. Hinpa: St. JOHN DEL Pyke (11 S. 
ii. 467).—Hilda, the titular saint of Hartle- 
pool, is, according to Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems 
of Saints’ (1882), represented upon an 
ancient seal of that town as ‘an abbess 


with a crozier held in her right hand, a 
priest elevating at an altar on each side, 
and a bird near the sacred Host.” 

Owen in ‘Sanctorale Catholicum’ (1880) 
mentions 7 May as kept in York as the 
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feast-day of St. John of Beverley, its early | 
eighth-century archbishop and Confessor. 
Harry Hens. 


As regards St. Hilda in stained-glass | 
windows, see the account of her ghost as | 
it appears in Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ and also | 
in J. S. Fletcher’s ‘ Picturesque Yorkshire.’ | 
I do not remember whether there is any | 
allusion to other figures representing the | 
saint in a paper read by Alex. D. A. Leadman, 
F.S.A., on St. Hilda, in the Yorks."Archeolog. | 
Journ., vol. xvii., p. 33; or in ‘ The Feast- 
Days of St. Hilda,’ in the same issue of the 
Journal (p. 249), by George Buchanan. 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHaeEt. 


Some information about St. Hilda may, I 
believe, be obtained from Mrs. Jameson’s 
* Legends of the Monastic Orders,’ pp. 58-62. 
Would not Dugdale or Willis be helpful for 
the second part of the query? W. S. S. 


FIFIELD ALLEN, ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLE- 
SEX (11 S. ii. 449).—From the record of her 
burial under the altar of this church (where 
her husband was subsequently interred), 
it appears that the Christian name of Dr. 
Allen’s wife was Anne, though what her 
surname had been prior to the marriage, and 


| first 





when the marriage itself took place, I am 
unable tosay. IfG. F. R. B. meets with this 
information elsewhere, I shall be glad if he 
will let me have it. 
Witiiam McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


BARON DE STAEL IN SCOTLAND (11 S. ii. 
387).—In 1825 the Baron de Staél published 
‘ Lettres sur l’ Angleterre.’ His coming to Scot- 
land may therefore be conjecturally assigned 
to 1823 or 1824. After the death of his 
mother, Madame de Staél, in 1817, he made 
himself popular in France on account of his 
philanthropy as well as for his attachment 
to constitutional liberty. His Scottish 
visit cannot well have taken place before 
the twenties. He died in 1827. W.S.S. 


Sr. ARMAND (11 S. ii. 367).—Possibly the 
Ar in this name may be a phonetic rendering 
of French A. St. Amand or Amandus, 
who baptized the son of Dagobert, was born 
near Nantes some time in the seventh 
century. He became the apostle of Flanders, 
and died while leading a life of great religious 
activity, though he had resigned the bishop- 
ric of Maestricht, to the duties of which 
he felt himself unsuited. He is com- 





memorated on the 6th of February. There 
are several places called St. Amand in France, 
and one or two in Belgium. 


St. SwItHIN. | 





In the ‘ Dictionnaire général des Villes, 
Bourgs, Villages, et Hameaux de la France,’ 
par Duclos, Paris, 1836, there is no Saint- 
Armand. 

May not the name, if Canadian and 
originally French, be a corruption of Saint- 
Amand ? There appear eleven places of 


| that name in the dictionary, and seventeen 


compound names with Saint-Amand as_ the 
part, e.g., Saint-Amand-de-Belvés, 
Saint-Amand-de-Montpezat, besides twenty- 
six named Saint-Amans (some compound), 
five named Saint-Amant (all compound), 
and one Saint-Armon. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


There is a village, St. Armand or Cook’s 
Corner, not far from Montreal, and about 
two miles from the American frontier. We 
occupied it in June, 1866, when we drove 
back the Fenians across the frontier. 

R. W. P. 


[Scotvs also thanked for reply. ] 


“Movine Pictures” IN FLEET STREET 
(11 S. ii. 403, 456).—The late Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price in The Archeological Journal 
for December, 1895, in his article ‘The 
Signs of Old Fleet Street,’ quoted an 
advertisement (but without date) to the effect 
that there was to be seen at “‘ The Duke 
of Marlborough’s Head ”’ in Fleet Street 
‘©a machine composed of 5 curious pictures, with 
moving figures, representing the history of the 
heathen gods, w*" move artificially as if living, the 
like not seen before in Europe. The whole contains 
near 100 figures besides ships, Beasts, Fish, Fowle 
and other Embellishments, some near a foot in 
height; all of which have their respective and 
yeculiar motions, their very Heads, Legs, Arms, 

ands and fingers Artificially moving to what they 
pertorm, setting one foot before another like living 
creatures in such a manner that nothing but 
nature it self can excel it. It will continue to 
seen every day from 10 in the morné ’till 10 at 
night. The Prices 1* 6", and the lowest 6*.” 


J. HotDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


D. CAMERINO ARCANGELUS, PAINTER 
(11 S. i. 268, 313).—See the Fine Art Gossip 
of The Atheneum of 29 October last, in 
which reference is made to an article in a 
recent issue of L’ Arte by Prof. Venturi. 

W. RosBeErts. 


EnauisH ALTAR VIRGIN IN SANTIAGO 
(11 S. ii. 248)—The appearance of my 
query in ‘N. & Q.’ has led the Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Santiago to 
write a full account of the figure in the 


| Diario de Galicia. 


J. Harris STONE. 
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WoMEN CARRYING THEIR HUSBANDS ON 
THEIR Backs (11 S. ii. 409, 452).—It is a 
little curious, to my thinking, that not 
one of the several correspondents who have 
replied to this query appears to be acquainted 
with the recitation ‘The Women of Weins- 
burg, by John Riley Robinson, which 
opens (and closes) with the stanza :— 

The noble women of Weinsburg, 
As long as the world shall stand, 
Shall find a place in the minstrel lays 
Of the German Fatherland. 

The body of the poem is in blank verse : 
whether it is an adaptation of the ballad by 
Biirger alluded to by Mr. H. S. Pearson 
I am unable to say. 

Witt1am McMurray. 


Lapigs’ Hats In THEATRES (11 S. ii. 
386, 476).—There is a very amusing sketch 
in Anstey’s ‘ Voces Populi,’ Second Series, 
1892, p. 153, headed ‘ A Row in the Pit ; or, 
The Obstructive Hat.’ A ad Wa 


Durham. 





Notes on Books, Kc. - 


(Whitaker & Sons. 
(Same publishers. ) 


Whitaker's Almanack, 1911. 
Whitaker's Peerage, 1911. 
Ir the editor of ‘ Whitaker’ wished to amuse his 
readers by a puzzle, he would ask them to make 
suggestions for improvements to his world- 
famed Almanack. However, what we said in 
reference to the past year’s issue remains true 
of the new one, “ he does not rest on his laurels,”’ 
and we have to record an important change under 
House of Commons. The alphabetical has given 
place to a geographical system of grouping, but 
the adoption of a simple numerical device obviates 
any difticulty in referring from the list of members 
of Parliament to their constituencies. Similarly 
the pages devoted to the British Hmpire have 
been rearranged by continents ; and an account 
of the Government and Constitution of the Union 
of South Africa finds a place for the first time 
among the African dominions. There are various 
other new features. The tables under ‘ National 
Income and Expenditure’ start with the year 
1600, and a revenue of one million. For the past 
twenty years, aS we all sadly know, expenditure 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and_ for 
1910-11 provision had to be made for an estimated 
expenditure of 199,482,000/. 

Under King Edward VII. the chief events of 
his reign are given from the date of his accession 
on the 22nd of January, 1901, until his lamented 
death on the 6th of May last. Under Obituary 


we note the late President of the Royal Society, | 
Elizabeth | 


Sir William Huggins, at the age of 84; 
Blackwell, 89, the first woman in America to 
become a fully qualified medical practitioner ; 
jornson, 77, Norwegian poet and novelist ; Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain’’), 843 


Frank Harrison Hill, 80, formerly editor of 7'h,p 


| to be made in the present issue of ‘ 





Daily News; Holman Hunt, 83; Florence 
Nightingale, 90; Ebenezer Prout, 74, Professor 
of Music; Gordon Stables, 69; and Alfred 
Tribner Nutt, 54, publisher and author, drowned 
while trying to rescue his son. 

An unusual number of alterations have had 
“hitaker’s 
Peerage.’ The demise of the Crown has caused a 
general revision of Court appointments ; added 
to this are the political changes of the past 
twelve months as well as the numerous creations 
in the peerage. In view of the Coronation, which 
has been fixed for the 22nd of next June, a full 
account of the crowning of King Edward VII. 
is supplied, and it will doubtless prove of especiak 
use and interest. 

Among the decorations founded during the 
late reign is the Edward Medal, instituted in 
1907, as a recognition of heroic acts by miners 
and quarrymen, or others who have endangered 
their lives in rescuing those so employed. This 
may beawarded toa woman. Nextin precedence is 
the Board of Trade medal for saving life. Another 
decoration is the Territorial, established in 1908. 
This is restricted to commissioned offigers of 
twenty years’ good service in the Territorial Force. 
and not holders of the Volunteer Decoration. 
Similarly, a ‘Territorial Long-Service Medal has 
been substituted for that formerly awarded to 
Volunteers. In 1907 the Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal was established as a reward for 
commissioned or non-commissioned officers of 
any forces employed in India. This may be con- 
ferred also by the Viceroy. In 1909 a medaf 
was instituted to reward men of the Police force, 
and in 1910 the King approved the grant of 2 
decoration and medal for officers and men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve and the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve as a reward for long service. 

The preface to this valuable work of reference 
contains a sad note. Alfred Watts, who had been 
its editor from its first issue, died when he had 
already made some progress in the revision of the 
present volume, and just tribute is paid to him 
for his care and accuracy. There is every evidence 
that his successor will not be behind him = in 
this respect, and we feel sure that his hope will 
be fulfilled that the welcome aid correspondents 
afforded his predecessor will be continued to him 
in pointing out alterations and minor errors 
which may have escaped his observation. 


An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of Shake- 
speare. Chosen and arranged by W. T. Young. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tuts is the first of a series of anthologies designed 

to illustrate the various periods of English 

literature. The arrangement of the selections is 
chronological, and affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the progress made during one of the most 
formative eras of our poetry. The ground of 
choice, as stated in the preface, has not always 
been that of supremacy in poetry, but often 
rather representative or illustrative quality. 
The book is divided into eight sections. The 
first consists of lyric poems from Sir Thomas 

Wyatt to Hausted, comprises more than half the 

volume, and contains, amongst a good deal that 

is merely ‘‘ representative,’ most of the best 
known examples of the lyric of the time. The 
second section of  ‘ Descriptive and Narrative 
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Poems’ contains selections from ‘ Venus and 


Adonis,’ from ‘The Faerie Queene,’ and from 


Michael Drayton. ‘The third is a series of sonnets, 
mainly from Spenser, Drayton, Sidney, and 
Shakespeare. Under the title of 


translations by Chapman and others, and the 
greater part of the First Sestiad of Marlowe’s 
‘Hero and Leander.’ The remaining four parts 
of the volume are devoted to selections of histori- 
eal, ‘‘ reflective and moral’ poems, poetical 
addresses, and satire. 

The selection has been maimy carried out on 
conventional lines, and is from the point of view 


of the general reader, as inclusive as need be | 


desired. 


In The National Review ‘ The Episodes of the 
Month’ deal with politics in the usual trenchant 
style, but the writer was not in time to discuss 
that turn of policy on the Conservative side 
which has rather for the moment put Tariff 
Reform in the background. We notice “ stump- 
itis’ and ‘“ Limehousing ” as modern specimens 
of slang hardly likely, perhaps, to become 
permanent additions to the language. While 
we are in favour of freedom of speech in politics, 
we deprecate suggestions that any man “ had 
made a deplorable impression on King Edward.’ 

‘* Unionists,” says the writer, “ must —- the 
Sovereign out of the controversy....” We 
agree, and think the advice good. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s address in the Free Trade Hall at Man- 
chester on ‘ Tariff Reform and the Cotton Trade’ 

is reprinted, and represents the views of a man 
whose opinions command attention. ‘ The 
Success of the Public Trustee,’ by Mr. E. K. 
Allen, is an answer to various attacks and 
assertions which, not being financial experts, we 
are hardly, perhaps, qualified to appreciate ; but 
it certainly looks as if Mr. Allen had shown that 
the public have realized the usefulness and com- 
petency of the official in question. ‘ Paris qui 
passe,’ by Col. De la Poer Beresford, is interesting 
and might have been longer. Mr. Austin Dobson 
has one of his delightful eighteenth-century 
studies on ‘ Robert Lloyd,’ whose brief and 
broken career ended in hack-work and the Fleet. 
Lloyd was a good classical scholar, but he would 
not be a schoolmaster,'and he was not a man 
of letters, though a fluent writer. ‘‘ An Under- 
graduate’ replies in ‘Our Public Schools’ to 
the schoolboy’s article in the November number 
on the same subject, and suggests that ‘‘ if he is 
ever privileged to become a University man,’ 

he will look back on his schooldays ‘‘ with more 
optimistic and still prouder eyes.’ This is 


probable, but hardly seems to us to amount! 


to argument. In ‘ American Affairs’ Mr. A. 
Maurice Low has the chance to tell us about the 
setback Mr. Roosevelt has received, and his 
summary is of great interest. 


grave, should be read with the respect due to a 
master of finance. Finally, we notice, there is in 
smaller print a letter from the Chairman of 
Council of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds which traverses some of the conclusions 
stated by Mr. Downham in his defence of the 
feather trade. We are glad to learn that ‘“‘a 
full statement will be furnished, both in and out 
of Parliament, when the time comes for the 
Importation of Plumage Bill to be discussed.” 


* Classical | 
Poems’ we have a fourth section containing | 


‘The Duty on} 
Unearned Increment,’ by Sir R. H. Inglis Pal- | 


| 
| BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— DECEMBER, 

Mr. THomMAs Baker’s Catalogue 565 consists 
mostly of theological works, English and Foreign. 
A copy of that scarce book ‘ Le Liber Pontificalis,’ 
| with introduction by Duchesne, 2 vols., Paris, 
1886, is 10/. 18s. ; a complete set of The Ecclesio- 
logist, 31. 15s. ; and a good sound copy of the best 
Benedictine edition of ‘ Chrysostomi Opera 
Omnia,’ Paris, 1718, 13 vols., folio, calf, 5/. 5s. 
There is a sound set in old calf gilt of Despont’s 

‘ Bibliotheca,’ 27 vols., 1677, with ‘ Apparatus * 
and ‘* Index Locorum,’ together 30 vols., 18/. 18s. 
A fine copy of ‘ Salmeronis (¢ ‘ommentarii,’ 16 vols. 
in 6, folic, in stamped hogskin red edges, rare, is 
20l.; and a set of ‘The Expositor’s Bible,’ 
edited by Robertson Nicoll, 49 vols., clean, in 
publisher’s cloth, 9/. The general portion 
includes Lingard’s ‘ History of England,’ 10 vols., 
half-calf, 31. 3s. ; Ware’s ‘ Antiquities of Ireland,’ 
3 vols. in 2, original calf (apparently lacks one 
plate in vol. ii.), Dublin, 1739-45, 4/. 10s.; and 
‘The Harleian Miscellany,’ 1744-6, 8 vols., 4to,. 
original calf, 2/7. 10s. 


Mr. J. Jacobs’s Catalogue 54 opens with some ori- 
ginal drawings by Count D’Orsay. Books in- 
clude works under America and Americana and 
France. The general portion contains the 
‘ Lysistrata’ of Aristophanes, first rendered into 
plain English, with eight full-page drawings by 
poarch 4to, original boards, 1896, 101. 10s. ; 

Carlyle’s ‘ German Romance,’ 4 vols., first edition, 
Edinburgh, 1827, ll. 7s. 6d.; ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ 8 vols., 4to, 51. 5s. ; Halliwell Phillipps's Ss 
* Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 2 vols., 12s. 64. ; 

‘Jewish Encyclopedia,’ 12 vols., 4to, 1907, 101. : ‘ 
and Max Miiller’s Life, by his Wife, 2 vols.,. 
first edition, 12s. 6d. There are some rare tracts 
by Swift, including the first edition of ‘ A Modest 
Proposal for preventing the Children of Poor 
People from becoming a Burthen to their Parents, 
or the Country,’ Dublin, printed by S. Harding, 
1729, 161. 16s. There is a list under Music. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers send a Catalogue of 
Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, No. 262. 
There are over thirteen hundred items, and many 
of the letters are of considerable length. Wea 
have Joseph Bonaparte writing on the Ist of 
December, 1812, that “the English have re- 
treated into Portugal’”’; and Madame Elizabeth, 
on the 14th July, 1791: ‘‘ The decree is given, 
The king is hors de cause.....There is little move- 
ment among the people, but a great deal of 
terror.”’ The Duke of Wellington on the 26th 
of May, 1832, writes angrily in reference to corre- 
spondence published in newspapers, and states: 
‘I did negotiate the Convention for the Surrender 
| to his Majesty of the Danish Fleet and Arsenal 
| at Copenhagen. But I never before heard that 
| any individual was responsible for the execution 
of every Article of a Convention.’ A letter of 
Thomas Day’s reads like a portion of his own 
Sandford and Merton’: ‘‘ If we consider the 
body of man, how wonderful, how sublime the 
structure, how admirably adapted to every 
necessary purpose of human existence, how nice 
the mechanism,” &c. Among the letters of 
Dickens is one in which he says: “ I have often 





tried hard to attract attention to the enormous 
absurdity of the separate solitary system.” 
| Benjamin Franklin writes from Philadelphia, . 
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* You 
you 
End 


who 


8 May, 1775, to David Hartley: 
have heard before this reaches 
Commencement of a Civil War—the 
perhaps neither myself nor you 
much younger may live to see. 


are 


Evening, and am informed 
that the firmest Union prevails throughout 
North America: New York as hearty as the 
rest.’’ Helps, in sending the last volume of his 
"Spanish Conquest of America ’ to Sir George 
Lewis on the Sth of February, 1861, writes : 
‘“T am a very merciful author, and do not in the 
least expect that those to whom I send my books 
should read them.’ Longfellow on the Ist of 
October, 1876, in reference to a paragraph in 
The Times which stated that Tennyson had refused 
to allow any of his poems to be inserted in a 
collection edited by the American poet, writes : 
‘I am happy to say that this is not so. On the 
contrary, he has even anticipated my wishes in 
that respect, and allowed me to make whatever 
extracts suit my purpose.” In a collection of 
20 letters of Rossetti, inlaid to 4to size levant 
by Riviére, one contains this reference to his 
lately deceased wife: ‘* Of my dear wife I do not 
dare to speak now, nor to attempt any vain 
conjecture whether it may be ever possible 
to me, or whether I be found worthy, to meet 
her again.’? Marconi writes from Bournemouth 
in 1898: ‘*‘ Had a very good show at the House of 
Commons....one station being in the House 
and the other in St. Thomas’s Hospital... . perfect 
messages both ways... -I may increase the 
distance a good deal,’ &e. One more extract 
must suffice: it is from the Earl of Selkirk, 
Edinburgh, 3 June, 1784, and written in most 
bitter language as to English injustice to 
the Scotch Peerage: ‘‘ Is it wise in your Parlia- 
ment to leave the Rights of Scotland a Prey to 
your English Ministers: is it not highly impolitick ? 
Yet that has been the wretched policy of almost 
every English Ministry and King, ever since 
James the Sixth crossed the Tweed....At this 
moment you owe the Liberty you possess to the 
bold and independent spirit of the Scotch in 
commencing the war against Charles the first.” 

Mr. F. Marcham’s Part 5 contains a selection 
from recent purchases of deeds relating to Surrey, 
Nssex, and Herefordshire. Under 
Dunmow Flitch is a document relating to the 
Court Baron held 27 June, 1701, 
taken 1727.’ 


Messrs. 


selves Morning and 


full of interest, and No. 223 is specially so. Many 
of the chief counties are included in the 
thousand items: space admits of our noting only 
afew. Under Windsor is a pair of engravings by 
Fittler after 
West Views of the Castle, Boydell, 1783, 61. 6s. 
Sandby’s set of six aquatints of Windsor and 
Eton, 1776, is 6]. 16s. 6d. Ormerod’s ‘ History,’ 

3 vols., folio, russia, 1819, is 6/. 6s. Under Essex 
is Suckling’s ‘ Memorials,’ containing 34 plates of 
churches, with ex-libris of Robert Hovenden, 
1815, 2/. 15s. Kent includes Hasted’s ‘ Survey.’ 
4 vols., folio, old russia, 1778, 23/1. Under Wool- 
wich is ‘ Records of the Roya I Military Academy,’ 
1851, 8/. London views include the Bank of 
England, 1700-1842; Battersea Reach, 1863 ; 
Turnpike at_ Bayswater"; Bridge Street, Black- 


| 
will | 
of the} 
of it | 


I find here | 
all Ranks of People in Arms, disciplining them- | 





Celebrated | p 
from this source 
“A true copy | “$ 

| circles. 


James Rimell & Son’s catalogues of | 
Topographical books and engravings are always | 


two | 


Robertson, South-East and North- | 


friars, circa 1800 ; Cheapside and Charing Cross, 
1643-6 ; Birch’s * London Churches,’ folio, Bats- 
ford, 1896, 4/7. 10s.; and Croker’s ‘ Walk from 
London to Fulham,’ Tegg, 1860, extended to 
2 vols. by additional illustrations, folio, cloth, 
17/. 10s. Under Hyde Park is a collection of 
plates illustrative of the naval celebrations on the 


| Serpentine and the Peace Festivities in the Green 
| Park, Palser, 


; an extensive and rare collection neatly mounted 


1817, 9/. 9s. Under Paddington is 
in a folio portfolio, 12/. 12s. There is a fine copy 
of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 2 vols., folio, full crimson 
morocco, gilt extra, 1754, 10/. 10s. ‘ Vauxhall 
Gardens,’ with a crowd of spectators, including 
the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Robinson, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Johnson, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
&c., designed by Rowlandson, early impression, 
J. R. Smith, 1785, is 81. 8s. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington 
Spa have in their Catalogue 251 works under 
Africa, Alpine, and America. Art Books include 
The Art Journal, 1862-84, 22 vols., half-morocco, 
11. 4s.; The Studio, in parts as published, 
1894-1904, Sl. ; and Waagen’s ‘ Treasures of Art,’ 
4 vols., 11. 15s. Under Botanical Works are 
Moore’s ‘ Nature-Printed British Ferns,’ 2 vols., 
8vo, 1859, 1l. 2s. 6d. (published at 6/. 68.) ; and 
Anne Pratt’s ‘ Flowering Plants,’ 4 vols., 1891, 
2l. 2s. (the latter belonged to Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and has her autograph). There are first editions 
of Dickens. Under Insects is Blackwall’s 
‘ Spiders,’ 2 vols., 1861-4, 3/1. 7s. 6d. Under Scott 
is the Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols., royal 8vo, 
half-morocco, 1842, 5/. 5s. The first edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, original 
calf, 1791, is 41. 4s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


ALBERT HARTSHORNE.—We are sorry to notice 
the death on the 8th inst. of Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne, a learned antiquary in several lines, and 
specially known for his works on monumental 
effigies and old English glasses. On the latter 
subject he wrote in the Ninth Series—also on 
epitaphs, sack and sugar, and stripes on sailors’ 
collars. To the Tenth Series he contributed 
a long article on ‘ Tea as a Meal,’ derived from 
family papers in his possession. He published 
several letters of interest con- 
cerning earlier daysin academic and ecclesiastical 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

A. D. Brasu (‘“* Nuts and May or Nuts in May”). 
—See 8 S. v. 426; vi. 58; vii. 231; 10S. xi. 344, 
437. 

Marta (“Cross fylfot ”).—See the discussion ante, 
pp. 188, 239, 292, 338. 











